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AMBASSADOR WHITE'S WORK. 



BY WOLF VON SCHIEEBRAND. 



If ever a retiring American diplomatist deserved the glorious 
cognomen of " Peace Preserver," Andrew D. White does. He 
seeks the shades of private life now at the rounding-ont of the 
scriptural threescore-and-ten, content in the knowledge that but 
for him the peace between two great and powerful nations might 
have been broken and untold sacrifice in blood and treasure spilt. 
The day has come when this truth may, without endangering anew 
the amicable relations between Germany and the United States, 
be proclaimed in unfaltering accents. It was a Providential fact 
that the late President McKinley had intrusted the onerous and 
delicate position of Ambassador to the Court of Berlin to such a 
man as Mr. White, a man whose very personality makes for peace 
and conciliation, and whose indubitable sympathies for the Ger- 
man people, whose singular modesty, whose high standing for 
broad scholarship and whose self-sacrificing attitude towards edu- 
cation and research gave him, from the start, a hold upon the na- 
tion to which he was accredited far stronger than any other living 
American could have had. He went as persona gratissima, early 
in 1897, at a time when none but ordinary diplomatic complica- 
tions had been foreshadowed. He had served, under Bismarck's 
all-powerful regime, as United States Minister, and had then ac- 
quired an enviable reputation as being preeminently distinguished 
for that quality without which the ideal diplomat cannot be bred, 
the combination of the suaviter in modo with the fortiter in re. 
Thus, with German prejudice, both official and unofficial, all in 
his favor, he quickly knew how to win over the impetuous suc- 
cessor to the mild old monarch he had known, and by the very law 
of contrast Kaiser William II. conceived a sincere liking and a 
genuine respect for him. 
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Then the war with Spain broke out. To none did it come more 
unexpectedly than to Mr. White. Thorough man of peace as he 
is, 4,000 miles from the scene of events, gauging correctly Mr. 
McKinley's fervent desire to avoid bloodshed, it was a rude shock 
to his sensibilities and a painful surprise to him, when, after all, 
war had become unavoidable and hostilities actually commenced. 
I remember, during a conversation I had with Mr. White but a 
few weeks before the outbreak of the war, how he, with heart 
aflame, gave utterance to his conviction that no open hostilities 
would ensue, and how he, in support of his belief, related a little 
scene that had taken place between him and the President, during 
a short visit to Washington. Mr. MeKinley had said to him on 
that occasion: "If I can help it, no war will come during my 
administration." And he told me other incidents illustrative of 
Mr. McKinley's earnest wish to settle amicably the complications 
with Spain. 

But, war once declared, Mr. White rose instantly to the occa- 
sion, and his wisely and efficiently directed efforts, from first to 
last, in behalf of the strict and loyal maintenance of neutrality 
by Germany can hardly be valued too highly. With untiring 
vigilance he kept watch over American interests during those try- 
ing days at the beginning of the war, and made Count Biilow, 
then directing, under the Kaiser's personal guidance, Germany's 
foreign policy, "toe the mark," as it were. Not the slightest 
chance of serving his country escaped him. Not the minutest de- 
tail of his wide range of duties was neglected by him. I remember 
his passing sleepless nights in his anxiety to get the war-vessels 
hurriedly purchased by the United States on the very eve of the 
war, fully equipped and in time out of Stettin and Dantzie, and 
out of German waters on to the high seas, bound for an American 
harbor, and in his endeavors to prevent contraband of war leaving 
Hamburg and other German ports for Spain; and I recall dis- 
tinctly how in every case he was successful. 

The Fourth of July speech which Mr. White delivered that 
summer, at Leipzig, before an audience of American fellow-citi- 
zens assembled to celebrate the day, was a diplomatic deed of the 
greatest and most far-reaching importance. 

Of the extent and depth of anti-American feeling at that time 
rampant in the Empire, it is not easy to give an adequate idea. 
Only those Americans who happened to be on German soil while 
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the war lasted, and who understood the language and came in 
continual contact with the people and studied the press, were in 
a position to judge the situation fairly. There is a curious 
analogy between the state of German feeling then and during 
the British war in South Africa. In its essence it was identical 
in both cases. Enviousness was at the bottom of it. A latent dis- 
like, bred by fierce commercial rivalry, had risen in lurid flame 
under the stress of novel and propitious conditions. Sympathy 
for the weaker combatant had likewise something to do with it, 
and so had other, though less potent, motives hidden away in the 
recesses of the German heart. But, whatever the causes, the 
sentiment was surprisingly strong and widely diffused. I remem- 
ber that during the whole war there was, of the entire German 
press, but one journal of influence that was friendly to the 
United States, and that paper, to its lasting credit be it said, 
was the Frankfurter Zeitung, of Frankfort-on-Main, the fearless 
champion of South German democracy, owned and edited by a 
Jew. Nearly all the leading periodicals, too, showed distinct ani- 
mosity towards the United States, the one conspicuous exception 
being another radical Liberal publication, Dr. Theodore Barth's 
Die Nation. In venom and bitterness, those political parties 
and organs which were closest to the government, the Conserva- 
tives and the Ultramontane Centre (the latter partly for religious 
reasons), were easily in the lead, and the chief Conservative 
organ, the " Kreuzzeitung," read by the court (including the 
whole Imperial family), the army and the nobility, during the 
war paid a special correspondent in New York for scurrilously 
slandering and vilifying the nation and country which had ex- 
tended cordial hospitality to him. His letters were read with 
avidity, reprinted extensively and formed a large part of the 
stock-in-trade employed in the wholesale abuse of everything 
American. 

In the beginning of the war, no German statesman or general 
believed in initial or even ultimate American success, and that 
the American forces on land and sea were to meet great reverses 
at the hands of the Spaniards was a foregone conclusion with 
every class of Germans. Even the Kaiser, misled by his entour- 
age and misinformed by his diplomatic representatives and mili- 
tary attaches, shared this belief at first, as I happen to know from 
an unexceptionable source. There was wild rejoicing throughout 
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Germany at the prospect of a severe dose of humble-pie being 
forced down the throat of the hated Yankee. 

If at that time this country had been represented in Berlin by 
a man possessing less of admirable tact, less of patience and forti- 
tude, and less of that calm but strong confidence in the sober 
second thought of the German people, a war might have been 
precipitated within a fortnight. The method chosen by Mr. 
White at that time of fighting the ill-informed public opinion of 
Germany with a weapon at his command, the peaceable weapon 
of publicity, was typically and victoriously American. 

His Fourth of July speech in Leipzig reverberated through the 
length and breadth of the Empire like a thunderbolt, all the more 
effective because of Mr. White's well-known usual placidity and 
gentleness of demeanor. The firm and yet wholly unaggressive 
stand he had taken in that speech against the outspoken and 
venomous hostility shown by the Germans towards the American 
people, made a deep and lasting impression. For a time he had 
the jingo press of Germany baying and snarling in his tracks 
like a pack of hungry hounds, but Mr. White calmly ignored them. 
The insincere official press, and all its subsidized or pampered 
followers, could, in the face of Mr. White's unequivocal declara- 
tion that the United States would not suffer any intervention or 
interference in this war, do nothing better than retrace their 
steps. Mr. White had made it plain, by his unofficial utterance 
at the Leipzig banquet, which yet doubtless (at least such was the 
general impression in Germany at the time) had had its inspira- 
tion in Washington, to both people and government in Germany 
that their only course, compatible with a continuance of the tra- 
ditional friendship between the two countries, lay in the main- 
tenance of the strictest neutrality, and in the curbing of that un- 
reasoning hatred to which the press of the whole Empire had 
given, up to then, unbridled vent. 

Nor was this all Mr. White did during those memorable six 
months from April to October of that year. 

With keen, dispassionate insight and full appreciation of the 
true facts — never to this hour wholly divulged for publication — 
Mr. White did much to allay suspicion in Washington consequent 
upon the queer doings of Admiral von Diedrichs and the German 
squadron in Manila Bay and elsewhere. He nailed the German 
government down to an unequivocal declaration of purpose in 
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those waters, thus frustrating in advance any possible ulterior ob- 
jects lurking in the minds of official Germany in those days ; and 
what is, perhaps, even more, he persistently, though always with 
the greatest urbanity, saw to it that this declaration was carried 
out to the letter. What Admiral von Diedrichs's real purpose was 
in openly bidding defiance, during a time of actual warfare, to the 
naval power of the United States in Philippine waters, it is hard 
to conjecture even now, opinion on that score having by no means 
yet crystallized on either side of the water. Leading German 
papers in those days published joyfully letters from German naval 
men on board Admiral von Diedrichs's vessels, wherein ambiguous 
and in some instances openly threatening phrases occurred, in- 
tended to convey the meaning that there was but a hair's breadth 
intervening at a particular juncture between hostilities with the 
United States. But, at any rate, Mr. White extracted in time any 
poison fangs possibly concealed from casual observation. 

The war ended, and the inflamed state of public anti-American 
feeling in Germany slowly subsided. It reached fever heat, at 
slight provocation, again and again, during the succeeding two 
years. The tone of a portion of the American press, which, in 
response to insistent German attacks, had become quite unfriendly 
to Germany, sufficed for that. There was a season of uninterrupt- 
ed give-and-take between the press of the two countries, and in 
Germany they pretended to be the wholly innocent and wronged 
party, and in token of that they renewed their campaign of bitter 
abuse of everything American. Irresponsible utterances on this 
side of the ocean, chance remarks or criticisms dropped from the 
lips of individual Americans, were picked up and tossed to and 
fro in the entire German press, as convincing evidence of a deep- 
laid plot of the American government to browbeat Germany into 
war. Ill-temper was the rule among the German people for an- 
other space wherever anything American was concerned, and to 
the wrangling kept up in thousands of German sheets there was 
no end. 

The effects of the Dingley tariff law, at first quite seriously in- 
juring German export, also sufficed to generate another wave of 
Americophobia, and as this deluged above all the commercial 
classes in Germany, who politically had till then usually felt in a 
more friendly mood towards this country, it brought another 
layer of German society into the hostile camp. It even affected the 
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Socialists, as a class the stanchest friends this country has in the 
Empire. The effects of this particular wave of anti-American 
sentiment have been most lasting. 

The Samoan squabble again sufficed to raise German public 
opinion to a high pitch of animosity. While the negotiations in 
the three capitals, in London, Berlin and Washington, and subse- 
quently in Samoa itself, lasted, that large portion of the German 
press which is under all circumstances unfriendly to the American 
nation, sought out every opportunity, no matter how trivial, for 
beclouding the German mind and hectoring public opinion there 
into the assumption that there was a conspiracy afoot between the 
cabinets of Washington and London, whose sole object was to 
humiliate Germany and to deprive her of her just dues in the 
matter at stake. Every carelessly worded despatch that appeared 
in London or New York was cabled over and seized upon for the 
purpose of proving this contention, and small as the whole object 
at issue really was, in every sense, it was treated by the major 
part of the German press — and, let me add, by the German gov- 
ernment as well — as a matter of life and death to the nation at 
large. 

In all these three cases, Mr. White displayed consummate 
ability, a resourcefulness that never failed him, and an unfailing 
tact that finally won the battle for him. 

The present writer may perhaps be pardoned, if he mentions 
the fact that, throughout Mr. White's long appeal from German 
public opinion misinformed to public opinion better informed, he 
himself shared a part of this fight, and enjoyed a confidence which 
he was proud of and which he did his best to justify. At Mr. 
White's suggestion, articles were launched by me into some of 
the leading German papers which rectified gross misstatements 
about the effects of the Dingley law, about alleged American hos- 
tility, and particularly about the Samoan question then pending. 
These articles had a wide circulation and did, I believe, a modi- 
cum of good in removing some of the thickest cobwebs from the 
German mind. 

That, however, as stated before, was but a part of Mr. White's 
fight. His personal intercourse with the elite of Germany's in- 
tellectual class did enormous good in allaying hostility and re- 
moving prejudices unfavorable to America. At his hospitable 
board gathered frequently the leading minds of Germany in 
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science, politics and society, and mingled there with American 
guests of distinction, thus affording a rare opportunity to men 
who could not possibly have met elsewhere, of exchanging views 
and destroying erroneous opinions. The seeds of a better and 
kindlier mutual appreciation, of a fairer understanding of each 
country's views and aims, were sown on these occasions, seeds 
destined to sprout and bear fruit some day. In his quiet, un- 
ostentatious way Mr. White, whose dinners enjoyed the reputation 
in Berlin diplomatic and official circles of being, in a dainty way, 
the acme of perfection, has done more in this line during his five 
years' stay at the German capital than his predecessors combinedly 
did during the last two generations. In this, it may be well to 
state, he was ably and tactfully assisted by his wife. Incidentally, 
I will mention that this patriotic hospitality cost Mr. White 
several times the amount of his salary, a fact which, it is true, he 
never alluded to, but which was very palpable. 

He attended, besides, as an honored and cherished guest, scores 
of public commemorations and other important functions, and 
on all of these occasions he was invariably a conspicuous, active 
figure, never a mere cipher, and in a land where scholarship 
still counts for more than it does elsewhere, despite recent develop- 
ments in a different direction, he was an honor to his country. 
One such occasion stands out in strong relief — the bicentenary 
celebration of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, when Mr. White 
was created an honorary member on the strength of his scientific 
achievements. He alone of all the diplomatic corps in Berlin 
was accorded this distinction — a distinction as rarely conferred 
in Germany as it is highly valued. 

Again, Mr. White's happy gift of ready and felicitous speech 
stood him in good stead during his ambassadorship. He used it, 
as he used his other gifts, always in the cause of peace and good- 
fellowship between the two nations. His impromptu remarks on 
many public and private occasions, as well as his carefully pre- 
pared orations on days of special significance, will live, some of 
them, in Germany for years to come, as evidences of the best and 
most advanced American thought, and as a living proof of cordial 
American appreciation of all that is best in German culture. 

His particular aim, though, has been to influence, by every 
legitimate and honorable means, the German and American press 
with a view to a restoration of amity and cordial relations. To 
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this end, he broke with a tradition to which his predecessors had 
more or less rigidly adhered, and allowed himself to be inter- 
viewed, on certain occasions, by reputable and responsible editors 
and correspondents. His intimate acquaintance with press con- 
ditions on both sides of the ocean, and his wise caution and un- 
erring judgment brought it about that he was rarely if ever mis- 
represented by his interviewers, and a vast deal of good was thus 
accomplished by him, more especially in the line of imparting 
information tending to a better understanding of the views and 
motives stirring and propelling both nations, and to remove mis- 
conceptions. 

In his intercourse, too, with the Kaiser, Mr. White showed 
from the first that psychological insight and exquisite tact which 
made him a born diplomat, and which enabled him, within a few 
short months after his arrival, to win and hold the confidence and 
unvarying esteem of that monarch. Probably more than to any 
other single factor, the reestablishment and the knitting together 
of intimate and friendly relations between the two countries are 
due to that. Having unwavering faith in his singleness and 
purity of motive, the Kaiser has been swayed, probably to a larger 
extent than he himself is aware of, in his judgment of America 
and Americans and in his policy resulting therefrom, by this 
mild-mannered, frank-eyed citizen of the great Republic. 

The post of ambassador in Berlin was the culmination of Mr. 
White's diplomatic services, always undertaken solely from patri- 
otic motives, and against the strong bent of a nature essentially 
scholarly and averse to pomp and splendor. But before that, 
while serving as United States Minister to Germany, in the hey- 
day of Bismarck's glory, and to Russia, during President Harri- 
son's term, he had given proof of his rare aptitude for this line 
of activity. The autocracy of Bismarck and the autocracy of the 
Czar interested him greatly as differing types on the same line 
of human and political development, and he recognized clearly 
in both the component parts of mighty commonwealths. While 
serving his first Berlin term, he successfully stayed the strong 
hand of the Iron Chancellor from meddling in South-American 
internal troubles, during the long internecine strife between 
Chile and Peru. He did much to soften the rude tariff war which 
Bismarck waged against that pride of the boundless West, the 
American hog; and he contrived to eliminate sundry elements of 
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ceaseless trouble embittering the diplomatic relations of the two 
countries, notably the frequent arrests on German soil of Amer- 
ican citizens of German birth for evasion of military duty. 

The Czar, Alexander III., strangely enough, had a warm corner 
in his heart for the American diplomat, and it was primarily due 
to this that Mr. White succeeded, above all expectations, in im- 
proving relations with Russia, which just before his arrival had 
become somewhat strained. The brutal and incessant arrests of 
adopted American citizens, Russian Israelites by birth, who on 
visiting their native country had been pounced upon and ruth- 
lessly dumped on Siberian soil, ceased almost altogether, owing 
to Mr. White's solicitous intervention and unremitting vigilance. 
Trade relations with this country, too, improved perceptibly, and 
it is since his stay in St. Petersburg that American engineers and 
manufacturers have gained a secure foothold for their enterprises 
in the wide domains of the Czar. There, too, as in Germany, he 
did much in successfully combating prejudices unfavorable to this 
country held by the Russian commercial classes, and this greatly 
redounded to the financial advantage of the United States. 

A page by itself is taken up by Mr. White's participation, as a 
delegate from the United States, in the famous Peace Conference 
at The Hague. A firm believer in the doctrine underlying inter- 
national arbitration, he devoted himself enthusiastically to the 
labors of that memorable gathering. Contrary to the opinion held 
in most countries, and particularly on the European Continent, 
that the conference was, on the whole, rather a fiasco, he returned 
from it to his post in Berlin with the firm conviction that this 
conference marks the beginning of a new epoch in human affairs, 
and that it is nothing less than the entering wedge in the colossal 
edifice over whose portal it is written that might is above right. 
He felt, therefore, particularly grieved at the strangely inconsist- 
ent attitude assumed at The Hague by nearly all the delegates from 
Germany, and especially that of Professor Zorn, then of the Uni- 
versity of Konigsberg, the Kaiser's protege and mouthpiece. Pro- 
fessor Zorn, it will be remembered, with the majority of the Ger- 
man delegates and those of the other Dreibund Powers, strenu- 
ously and successfully opposed the principle of admitting arbi- 
tration in international quarrels where vital questions — or ques- 
tions considered vital at the time by each particular government 
— should be at stake. He also opposed every plan proposed look- 
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ing to a pro rata reduction of the armed forces of Europe. How- 
ever, Mr. White holds that enough has been accomplished in the 
way of practical good by this initial conference, of so immense a 
scope as to justify the belief that it has been but the forerunner 
of other and more sweeping reform conventions of the same 
nature. Eecent events seem to bear him out in this, and it so 
happens that it is his own country which has been the first to 
submit an important controversy with a neighbor to the decision 
of the new tribunal. 

Mr. White within a few days will commemorate the seventieth 
anniversary of his birth. He has told the writer repeatedly that 
he means to retire wholly from public life and never again accept 
an office, of whatever kind. His retirement has doubtless been 
hastened by the great sorrow that came to darken his declining 
days in midsummer of last year. Up to the day when this awful 
blow — which deprived him of an only and tenderly beloved son 
under circumstances peculiarly tragic — fell on him, Mr. White 
was a hale and hearty man, looking and feeling a full decade 
younger than his age, with hair that was barely grizzling. But 
on receipt of that terrible news, his hair and beard turned white 
as snow, and he now feels the absolute need of rest, at least rest 
from a prescribed round of public duties that he can neither slight 
nor escape from with honor. The nervous energy that lives with- 
in that frail, slender body of his is, however, so great that he has, 
within the last three years, undertaken, merely as a pleasant re- 
spite from his official duties, literary labors of such scope and 
magnitude that their accomplishment would amply suffice for the 
lifetime of an ordinary man. Mr. White's vitality, indeed, is so 
amazing and his recuperative powers so extraordinary, that much 
may yet be expected of him, if not in the domain of diplomacy or 
statecraft, then in the republic of letters. 

Wolf von Sohieebeand. 
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